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HUMANITY’S LYRE. 


From the Christian Citizen 
TO A MINISTERING ANGEL. 


WRITTEN AFTER A SHORT INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS DOROTHEA DIX, Nov. 6, 1844, 





Friend of a woe that no plummet hath 
sounded ! 

Friend to the bosom mysteriously wounded! 

Fearful and awful thy mission for these, 

‘lo woman’s mild héart, to the soul’s love of 
ease: 

Yet onward, oh sister!—God’s angels stand 
round thee, 

Blessing the bonds with which duty hath bound 
thee! 

Onward! thy footsteps ‘ a convoy attends, 

A minist’ring host of invisible friends! 


Oh! when thy master shall call thee to Him 

Where no heart acheth more, where no eye 
groweth dim, 

Who, who can tell what pure spirits may 
meet thee, 

Welcome thy coming, and gratefully greet 
thee! 

Who, who can tell the full hearts there may 


be ° 
That, next to their Savior, will joy to greet 


thee! 
Salem, N. J. A. W. M. 





RELIGION—WHAT IS IT ? 
’Tis not to go to church to-day, 
And look devout, and seem to pray, 
And ere to-morrow’s sun goes down, 
Be dealing scanpav through the town, 


Not every sanctimonious face 
Denotes the certain reign of grace; 
A phiz that seems to scowl at sin, 
Oft veils nyrocrisy within. 


*Tis not to mark our duty’s walk, 
Or of our own good deeds to talk, 
And to practice secret crime, 

And so misspend and waste our time. 


’Tis not for sects and creeds to fight, 
And call their zeal the rule of right, 
When all they wish is, at the best, 

To see THEIR CHURCH exceed the rest. 


’Tis not to wear the Christian’s press, 
And love to all mankind profess; 

Then treat with scorn the suffering poor, 
And fast against them close the door. 


Ah, no! Religion means not this, 

Its fruit far sweeter, fairer is; 

In heavenly soil alone it thrives, 

And more than blossoms where it lives, 


Religion! ’tis the rule of life, 

The band of love, the death of strife, 
Its precept ’s this: to others do 

As you would have them do to you. 


It grieves to hear an ill report, 

And scorns with human woes to sport; 
Of others’ deeds it speaks No ILL, 
But tells of coon, or else is still. 


And does Religion this impart? 

Oh, may our souls its influence court! 
Haste, haste the bright, the blissful day, 
When the whole earth shall own its sway, 





IPRUSON BIS PATNI Do | 


Appropriateness of Thanksgiving. 








BY W. B. BRADLEY, A PRISONER, 


On such occasions the mind is carried back 
to that period at which the day received its 
origin. The landing of the Pilgrims—their 
trials—their humble submission—firm faith— 
pure and deep piety, gave birth to the day we 
now celebrate. Tribute to the Puritans—to 
Robinson—pleasant associations—new claim 
of that name to our own gratitude. 

Observing minds will percieve a natural a 
moral fitness, a delightful appropriateness in 
the consecration of particular seasons for grat- 
itude to Almighty God for blessings bestowed 
by His kind hand. This fitness will appear, 
if we regard the fact, that consequences the 
most ruinous follow from a neglect of this de- 
lightful duty. History, sacred and profane, 
abounds with awful examples. Tyre, Tad- 
mor, Nineveh; where are the once populous 
cities of Egypt? Thebes with her hundred 
palaces? The sands of the desert are but an 
emblem of the sands of Time, which, in their 
fall, have covered the Jong-faded glories of 
the proudest nations of antiquity. And why? 
Because they refused to reeognize God, ‘ nei- 
ther were thankful.’ The history of Rome is 
too familiar to need more than a passing allu- 
sion. In direct defiance tothe laws of God 
and nature, the wild music of her battle-song, 
echoing from crag to crag of the Alpine moun- 
tains, pierced the deep wilds of the northern 
forest, and the Goth and the Vandal rushed 
down to the feast of victory at the bugle’s 
blast. And such facts offer the tones of warn- 
ing to this country. 

Is there no reason to fear that the waves of 
war, agitated by this nation far and wide, may 
roll back upon us to our ruin? And are we 
not tremblingly aware that Gothic hearts and 
Vandal hands are ready, willing, and almost 
able, too, to rend asnder the resplendent gir- 
dle which now binds these sister Republics in 
one holy, happy family? But, to return. 

These days of gratitude and praise are ap- 
propriate, because we are highly blessed as a 
nation, Passing over our social, civil and reli- 
gious biessings, let us dwell for a moment on 
the means of physical subsistence. Behold 
about one third of the human race subsisting 
on rice; witness the poor Laplander allaying 
the cravings of appetite by a draught of train- 
oil; then see with what bountiful profusion 
the comforts of life are scattered throughout 
our land. While many of the nations are 
trembling in fear of famine, we are rejoicing 
in the realization of our most sanguine hopes. 
In Europe the common laborer is obliged to 
struggle continually for the first necessaries of 
life; but in our beloved Jand there is ample 
opportunity for the laboring man to procure 
all the conveniences, and many even of the 
luxuries of civilized life. 

Here is an argument level to every thinking 
mind, and for blessings like these, let us enter 
into the courts of the Lord with thanksgiving 
and praise, be gratefu! and bless His holy 
name. 

Once more—the fitness of seasons consecra- 
ted to praise and gratitude, will be evident if 
we contemplate their softening effect on the 
mind. On these days, sacred to love and grat- 
itude, the fancy flies back to the elm-shaded 
cottage, and the bosom is filled with the bound- 
ing pulsations of childhood and youth. Our 
early friends, parents, brothers sisters, wives 
and children crowd upon the buisy memory 
and lo! there is a tear in every eye, they weep 
over the absent wandering one: and what 
bosom is there, from which virtue and peace 
have net taken their final departure, that does 
‘not offer a prayer for the pardon of those 
deeds which have brought tears tothe eyes 








and sorrow to the hearts of loved ones? 

But have we, as a community of prisoners, 
no motives to gratitude? Yes! many. Let 
us look at prisons and their inmates as exhib- 
ited in other countries, Spain, Brazil, Cuba, 
(in 1834,) Mexico, where there were commit- 
ted in a single city (the capital) $861 persons in 
one year,(viz. 1842.) Vide Mayer’s Mexico, 
p- 269 et seq. 

Spain has in her prisons a twenty-thifd part 
of her population; Cuba had in her’s in 1834 
one for twenty seven inhabitants; while in the 
United States the prisons do not contain one 
of four hundred of the whole population.— 
This is a blessing to the country at large, no 
doubt, but it is also a very great blessing to those 
who have had the guilt or misfortune to be in- 
carcerated. ‘The misery, corruption and 
guilt generated in over-crowded and ill-disei- 
plined prisons, has often been described; but 
no adequate idea is thus conveyed ;—experi- 
ence alope, (from which may the Almighty 
still protect us,) bitter experience can tell of 
the utmost pains of captivity. Are life and 
health blessings? If so, we are highly blessed. 
To equal the population around us, there 
would have been in this institution during the 
last three years, seventeen deaths, while in 
fact there have been but two; and the degree 
of health is equally remarkable; and I think 
I am justified by fact in saying that the sick 
receive all the alleviation that skill and kind- 
ness can afford. Yes, gratitude constrains us 
to say we have many blessings—the softening, 
chastening influence of our morning and eve- 
ning worship—the holy song of the Sabbath— 
the formation of Societies which extend a 
fraternal hand to the discharged convict, form- 
erly a branded outcast—the institution of our 
Society here, calling into action the dormant 
powers of intellect—access to a library, by 
which many weary hours of solitune and 
gloom are converted into hours of pleasure 
and profit, and many other blessings I have no 
time to allude to, are so many calls for our 
gratitude. But I cannot refrain from a grate- 
ful mention of our Sabbath School; where is 
the member of this school who does not find 
in the benevolent countenance, the warm grasp 
of the hand and the hearty counsel of the 
teacher, an anchor of Hope when the storms 
of anxiety and remorse threaten to wreck the 
troubled mind on the rocks of despair? 

Ido not affirm that this institution is perfect, 
neither is it necessary to the argument to deny 
that there May BE here some things not consis- 
tent with Christian benevolence, but I do as- 
sert and am ready to prove, that, comparing 
this prison with others, there is a superiority 


here which calls for the warmest gratitude of 


our hearts, gratitude to God and man. And 
here permit me to say to all who have toiled 
to ameliorate our condition, accept our warm, 
deep thanks, still call back the erring, still 
cheer the dejected, and the increase of virtue 
and happiness is a foretaste of your reward, 

The appropriate duties of the day, I have 
no time to touch upon; indeed the terms used 
to designate the day, and the language of our 
pious chief magistrate indicate those duties in 
general terms, thanksgiving, prayer and praise. 

Time is passing; another annual feast wil] 
not find us gathered around this altar; many 
will be gone, I hope very many to happy and 
virtuous homes, some will be scattered north, 
south, east and west, and others, we know 
not who, or how many, will be sleeping in the 


| grave; and this solemn thought should ani- 


mate every one so to improve our days of joy 
and gratitude, and all our days, that, parting 
at the altar here, we may meet around the 
THRONE hereafter, to unite in that harmonious 
anthem of praise and thanksgiving which 
echoes through the amaranthine bewers of 
spotless purity. 








Where may Hanging be Employed, and \ 
where not? 


NUMBER Il. 


It js remarked by a celebrated writer of the 
17th century, that during a certain war in 
France, desertions from the army became 
frequent. The capturéd deserter was punish- 
ed with death. Dessertions still] occurred, 
with much the same frequency. Branding 
was substituted, and desertions were no more 
known. . 

To the stern soldier, accustomed to the 
hazard of his life—bred amid perils, and the 
most alarming dangers—solicitous with regard 
to their honor and fame, as men of that pro- 
fession are commonly found to be, the dan- 
ger of being branded with infamy and disgrace 
was more to be dreaded than the loss of life. 





‘ Let us follow nature,’ says this same Baron 
de Montesquieu, ‘who has giveu shame to 
man for his scourge, and let the heaviest part 
of the punishment be the infamy attending it.’ 

The ‘death penalty,’ is the legitimate off- 
spring of revenge. As between the law and 
its victim, its infliction is required by no other 
principle. It brings in requisition those very 
inclinations, that very class of propensities 
and feelings, it is designed to check and pun- 
ish. It repels the principle of violence—of 
force—by the sole employment of the same 


principle. The whole world of iniquity is 
affected. ‘The whole range of propensities, 


and primitive powers that prompt to the 
commission of wrong, gathers strength and 
energy. ‘These are always operated upon, 
and excited to put forth new energies, by con- 
tact with the exercise of similar principles. 

The relation of a cruel man to a revolting- 
ly cruel transaction, is of no consequence, so 
far as the affection of his cruel nature is con- 
cerned. Whether he bear the relation of ex- 
ecutioner, victim, or looker-on, he is in the 
very element essential to the existence and 
growth of his cruel disposition. 

But what is gained? Why, the supreme 
authority of the law is vindicated, and soci- 
ety is disencumbered of a danger. Verily 
this! but at what an expense! The improve- 
ment of the criminal, one of the grand pur- 
poses of punishment, is utterly defeated.— 
But the man? The history of his exit is short, 
but thrillingly terrible. His dark account is 
sealed up forever, and mankind are taught a 
fearful lesson of retaliation and revenge. 


Thus it would seem that the death of the 
criminal is fraught with aggravated wrong, 
both in its particular and general conse- 
quences ; for it is seriously to be questioned. 
whether a community can be made _ better by 
examples of this kind. Slaves may be re- 
duced to obedience to the ‘powers that be,’ 
and ignorance over-awed, by terror; but 
never can degraded moral nature be elevated 
to dignity and respectability, by such means. 

Is not this the language of all history? 
Does that assure us that the criminal calen- 
dars of those States that have resorted to the 
rack, the pillory, the whipping-post, the 
wheel, the gibbet, and the block, have pre- 
sented an aspect less dark and dreadful—that 
under their administration, the flashing ven- 
geance and boading ‘error of their frown, crimes 
were less frequent and enormous? Does it 
testify that the bloodiest engine of torture ever 
wanted its victim, or that crime, ‘ affrighted, 
fled its neighborhood ?? 

The hapless criminal should be treated with 
all the mildness consistent with stern necessi- 
ty. He is entitled to all the lenity his situa- 
tion and public safety will permit. He should 
be regarded as the unfortunate victim of a 
moral malady, which, by the application’ of 
proper paliations, might be permanently re- 
moved. Hence emolients, and assuasive influ- 














ences should be applied, to soften the asperities 


ST 


of his disposition, and arouse him to a lively 
sense of laudable motive. We, who may be 
little better, should never want charity for 
him who is worse, simply hecause the dif- 
ference exists, Which is fartherest. from 
crime, the man who pities the desperado, and 
is ready to extend the mantle of charity over 
the criminal offender, or he who would 
visitsummary justice upon the unfortunate 
devotee, and pour out upon his head unmiti- 
gated wrath? 
To treat the criminal roughly, and uneiv- 
illy—to regard him only as a shameless mon- 
ster, for whom no treatment would seem too 
severe, no punishment too cruel, is the surest 
way to make him such. 
Was ever a desperate violator of law re- 
leased from the rack a better man? No! no, 
never! echoes the blood and groans of cen- 
turies of inquisitorial torture, 
Let, then, the ‘death penalty,’ that relict of 
the reign of terror, let it go with its fright- 


ful array of shameless comrades—-bod y- .. @. 


racking, pain extorting—down the vortex | 


ys 


times of old, that society has already cast ; 
to have no resurrection ‘now and foreyer.’ 


Cornexivs. 
Barnard, Vt., Dec. 7, 1846. w3e 





Professor Upham on the Inviolability of 
Human Life, 
For the Prisoner’s Friend. 
Messrs. Eprrors: P 

I received, a year or two since, a letter, putting 
to me the question—* How ean law be enforced, and 
civil society sustained, consisténtly with the doctrine 
of the inviolability of human life? I enclose to you 
a part of my answer, of which I have a copy, for 
your insertion in the Prisoner’s Friend, if you think 
it suitable. We are willing, I suppose, to concede 
to our opponents, that society must be sustained. 
All we ask is, such an improvement in the mode of 
doing it, as shall fully bring into exercise the benev- 
olent principles of the gospel. 

Respectfully yours, T.C.U. 

In answering your inquiry, I would remark, 
Sir, that those who hold to the doctrine of 
the inviolability of human life, are not to be 
confounded with the strict non-resistants. The 
latter are understood to reject punishment al- 
together, in all its forms and degrees. The 
former, considered as a distinct moral sect or 
party, hold to the right and propriety of in- 
flicting any form and degree of punishment, 
which can be inflicted, short of the extinction 
of life, and consistently with justice and love. 
Accordingly, on this system, we retain all the 
forms of punishment, which can now be pro- 
perly inflicted in support of society and its in- 
stitutions, excepting the single punishment of 
death. It would, therefore, be a reasonable 
presumption, that human ingenuity, with 
such a wide field as this to operate in, would 
be able to infuse into its code of punishments 
terror enough to restrain malefactors. It is 
the opinion of those who maintain the doc- 
trine of the inviolability of human life, that 
this would be found to be the result, if the ex- 
periment were fairly made. 

In the second place, Sir, it may be regarded 
as rather a prevalest opinion at the present 
time, even to those who hold to the doctrine 
of capital punishment, that it ought not to be 
inflicted except in the ease of the crime of mur- 
der in the first degree. Now, although there 
are different opinions on the subject, there 
seems to be no decisive evidence, that éapital 
punishment has really and practically more 
terror and more restraining power for the mur- 
derer, than imprisonment for life. Certain it 
is, that under certain circumstances t loses its 
effect almost altogether. But leaving this view 
of the matter out of sight, we may remark 
here, that men are not naturally murderers. 
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*On the contrary, the great body of men, when 
their feelings are not perverted and exaspe- 
rated by ill usage and oppression, are kind 
and charitable to their fellow-men, and are 
disposed to do what is just and right. Mur- 
derers, therefore, especially in those commu- 
nities where the laws are equal, and where 
education and religion are diffused, must nee- 
essarily be few. Is it possible, that the great | 
mass of society, numbering thousands to one, 
cannot, by the union of consultation and effort, 
contrive a system of measures whigh will pro- 
tect them against the attacks of this small 
number, without resorting to the ‘barbarous 
and morally questionable method of capital 
punishment? It is true, that the malefactor, in 
his attempts to escape, has the advantage, if 
we may call it such, of aiming at the principle 
of life; that isto say, he threatens to kill, and 
he will kill, or attempt to kill, if he cannot 
otherwise secure his object; they have the 
advantage in numbers, the skill and the activ 
ity of the other party; saying nothing «| 
the rectitude of their cause, which in sucha 
contest makes a great difference. The ad- 
antage is so great, that, in almost all cases, 
the success may be regarded as entirely cer- 
tain. 

Facts have been related to me, or have 
come und r my notice, which might be ad- 
duced to illustrate what [ mean. I will men- 
tion one here. A number of years since, an 
individual of my acquaintance became partial- 
ly insane. His insanity, as is sometimes the 
case, appeared to be limited to one subject; 
but it, nevertheless, assumed such a character, 
that the neighbors justly regarded it unsafe for 
him to be at large. The. man, though of 
smal] stature, was remarkable for, his muscu- 
lar powers and activity, and was by no means 
‘wanting in intellect and sagacity. On learning 
what was on foot, he declared his determina- 
tion not to be taken, and armed himself with a 
loaded gun. It was decided by the people, 
that it was necessary for him to be taken: but 
no one thought of taking or of endangering his 
life. Accordingly a considerable number of 
persons began to surround the house. The 
man escaped to his barn, which was unfinish- 
ed and open; and getting upon one of the large 
beams with his loaded gun, threatened imme- 
diate death to any one who should approach 
him. But the prudence and perseverance of 
the persons, who had it in charge to take him, 
finally prevailed; and although the circum- 
stances were as unfavorable to such a result 
as could well be imagined, he was captured 
and confined without injury to himself or any 
of the party. It is an old saying, ‘where 
there is a will, there is a way;’ and I have 
often thought, in contemplating this and other 
similar cases, if Society had the fixed deter- 
mination to sustain: law without deliberately 
destroying life, there would probably be no 
great difficulty in effecting it. 

I would observe, in the third place, that in 
adopting a code of punishment, which should 
exclude that of death, it might be necessary 
to remodel and improve the state of things in 
other respects. It would be necessary that 
education should be more generally diffused, 
and of a higher order. [It would be necessary 
that the gospel, with all its restraining and 
consoling power, should be preached, more 
widely and faithfully. There would be 
need, not only of a more effective ministry, 
but of a renovated church. And further- 
more, men must no longer be compelled to 
take part in wars, those scenes of suffering 
and schools of crime; nor be longer ground 
down by unnecessary and cruel taxation; but 
be permitted to feel that they are men, and 
have the rights of men, and to taste the pleas- 
ures of peace, intelligence, and domestic bliss. | 
And these and similar favorable results, which 
would have a great influence in support of 
-society, would easily, and almost necessarily 
follow a change of doctrine and practice in 
relation to human life. Society exists, and 
jmust in the nature of things, always exist; it 

is impossible to destroy it; and the moment 
the doetaine of the inviolability of human life 
is established, thus diminishing the violent 
coercive remedies of evil, these other influ- 
ences, of a milder character, but of no less ef- 
fieaey, will be found immediately to become 
-aagemlentin position and in power, And men 
weuld then begin for the firs time to reflect 
with universal astonishment, that it had been 
for thousaeds of yearsthe great business of the 
human race to destroy their bretkren. 

It may be observed, further, that the dan- 
ger swhieh might temporasily result to so- 
ciety, wkesher more or less, iw alteriag and 
rectifying ig pogtion, would be feend te sne- 
sult, in e considerable degree, from the wrong 
course whick ham been hitherto pursued. And 
therefore, ia whe investigation of ultimate prin- 
ciples, sugh dangers camaot very properly be 
brought up as an argument against them. 
The doctrine and the practice of war, and the 
fohumanity of the existing codes of punish- 

















ment, have given immense activity, and en- 
ergy to the malevolent principles of our na- 
ture. The existing state of things constitutes 
asort of barbaric training or education of the 
popular mind, the result of which is to render 
man wild, cruel, and reckless of human life. 
Fortifications, ships of war, military reviews, 
are constantly presented to the notice of the 
people: the gallows and the guillotine are of- 
ten put in requisition for the performance of 
their destructive works; since the world began, 
there has hardly been a cessation of the terri- 
ble scenes of the balile-fick!; history is but lit- 
tle else than a record of the destruction of hu- 
man life; poetry, romance, novels, all derive 
their influence, in a considerable degree, from 
the scenes of cruelty and bloodshed which 
they relate. Under such wide-spread influ- 
euces constantly operating, is it wonderful, 
that a portion of the community should be- 
cone cruel, easily exasperated, and murder- 
ous? Now in changing our position from 
that of the destruction to that of the preser- 
vation of life, we must expect to run some 
hazard, and incur some temporay suffering, 
resulting from the terrible error of our former 
doctrine and practice. But this evil would 
exist only fora time; it would pass away for 
the most part with a single generation. 

In order to reader society more entirely se- 
eure under the operation of the doctrine of 
the inviolability of human life; it may be re- 
marked, further, that the police regulations, 
instituted for that purpose, would very prop- 
erly be extended and strengthened. The in- 
dividuals camposing the police should be men 
of principle and character ; and they should 
always be pledged to be ready to incur the 
hazard of losing their own lives in the sup- 
port of the laws without aiming at the princi- 
ple of life in the malefactor. There would be 
a greatness and a terrible power in this prin- 
ciple; resulting, in its immediate and its inci- 
dental effects, in the complete and undoubted 
support of social and civil institutions. When 
the criminal should see himself surrounded by 
the administrators of law and justice; when 
he should see clearly that, by killing others he 
would only add crime to crime, without the 
least possibility of escape ; overwhelmed by the 
sense of his own weakness as well as his guilt, 
und by the moral granduer of the scene around 
him, his weapons would fall powerless from 
his hands, and he would yield himself into the 
hands of his opposers. And this result will 
present itself as still more certain when we 
consider that the administrators of the law 
are permitted, in consistency with the great 
principle under consideration, to take any re- 
strictive and punitive measures whatever short 
of the extinction of life, which can be taken 
consistently with love aud justice. 

One thing remains to be added. The ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of the inviolability of 
human life, so far as I have been able to 
learn, are willing to admit that civil society 
eught to be sustained, and must be euctained 
at all hazards. And if in connection with a 
fair experiment made on the basis of the in- 
violability of human life, it should be found, 
that society could not be thus sustained, they 
would regard that result asa strong and per- 
haps a dicisive argument against their views. 
But what they ask as men and as Christians, 
as friends of good order and of human happi- 
ness, and what they have a right to ask, is, 
that the experiment should be made. In the 
name ofthe Author of the religion of peace, 
and in that too of bleeding humanity, they 
earnestly demand that the experiment may at 
last be tried, whether men cannot exist upon 
the earth, without the destruction of their fel- 
low-men. the experiment for six thousand 
years has been wholly on the other side, 
Wars have never ceased for any length of 
time. The instruments of death by sea and 
by land, have always been in operation. The 
earth has been covered with blood, They do 
not believe that this state of thing is destined 
to centinue always; and with the views they 
entertain it is not to be expected, that they 
will rest, until in this and other lands, hu- 
man life is declared and held inviolable; leay- 
ing with entire confidence the result to the fa- 
vor of God, and the unknown experience of the 
future. 





Clemency Declined.—A few weeks since, Rob- 
ert Bowland was convicted of the murder of his 
brether-in-law, Franklin Barker, Esq., in Mansfield, 
and senteneed to be hung on the 14th of March next. 
Among the last official acts ‘of Governor Bartley, 
The 
convict refuses to accept the commutation, declar- 
ing that he will be hung. It is said that the con- 
vict and hie victim were respectable porsens, and 
maintained ea influential position in society, prior 
to, the sad catastrophe whrch terminated in the 
death of one, and the ignominy and perpetual banish- 
ment from human society of the other —Columbus 
(Ohio) Journal. 


was the granting of a commutation for life. 





Calvin Russ is on trial in New-York for the mur- 
der of his wife. 


| 














Criminal Jurisprudence, 

The following able review of a work on the above 
subject appears in the December nunaber of the Law 
Reporter. and is from the vigorous pen of CHARLES 
Sumwor, Esq. It is well worthy the attentive pe- 
sus | of every reflecting individual. 


Rationa'e of Crime, and its Appropriate 
Treatment being a Treatise on Criminal 
Jurisprudeuce, considered in relation to 
Cerebral Organization. By M. B. Samp- 
son, Fromthe second London edition, with 
notes and illustrations by E. W. Farnhim, 
matron of Mount Pleasant State Prison, 
New York, D, Appleton & Co., 1846. 12mo. 
pp. 177. 

This is an American edition, with apt no.es 
and illustrations, of a book that has received 
much praise in England. It has been com- 
mended there by judicial, literary, medical, 
philanthropie, and phrenological journals. It 
originally appeared inthe form of letters in 
the London Spectator, a weekly newspaper of 
remarkable ability. The interest with which 
we remember to have followed these letters 


from week toweek, has been revived in the |, 


perusal of the present volume. 


This work has in its favor the considerable 
success which it has already found in England; 
but independent of any such commmendation 
it might appeal to American readers, by its 
own intrinsic character. The spirit in which 
it is written is of the purest Christian human- 
ity. Its author must be a good man. He has 
fully embraced the duty of benevolence and 
kindness to his fellow-men. But he is also a 
wise man, studious of human nature, and 
founding his theory of crimes and punishment 
on a careful examination of the human con- 
stitution. His style is simple and clear, as be- 
come his subject. 

The treatment of crime is a subject which 
is not merely professional in its character. 
{t js of interest to the lawyer, to the 
legislator, to the medical man, to the cit- 
izen, to all who areconcerned in any way in 
the welfare of their race. The lawyer deals 
with it directly in court, in the administration 
of justice. To others it may present itself 
less practically, but still as an important topic 
connected with the duties of life. 


The careful inquirer, who no longer re- 
ceives things by rote, will not fail to ask on 
the threshhold of his studies, what constitutes 
crime? Deflinitions handed down from a bar- 
barous or unlettered antiquity, will not satis- 
him. He willinterrogate the human constitu- 
tion, and seek to ascertain the causes or occa- 
sions of a departure from the rule of rectitude, 
and inthis way strive to determine the measure 
of responsibility for the act which has been 
done. Crime is one form or phase of human 
conduct. Why does it occur? and how shall it 
be regarded? Jurisprudence, philosophyd and 
humanity earnestly join in these inquiries. 

And it is precisely these inquiries which 
Mr. Sampson has met, in a manner at once 
novel and masterly. His book stands not 
more apart from other treatises in novelty, 
tian in the elevatad and humane character of 
its views. Nor can any one familiar with the 
history of the theories of crimes and punish- 
ments,—although he may fail to recognize the 
soundness of all parts of the present theory, 
hesitate to regard it as second in importance 
to nothing on the subject since Beccaria. For 
the first time, an intelligible philosophy of the 
mind has been applied to the consideration of 
crime. ‘The author, in the spirit of Lord Ba- 
con recognizes nature as the true object of in- 
quiry, and proceeds to examine those mani- 
feftations of the human constitution which are 
coincident with crime. He looks behind the 
act at the mind in which it had its origin. 
And this leads him to consider especially the 
brain, which is now rocognized as the organ 
of the mind. For this truth we are mainly in- 
debted to the physiological observations sug- 
gested by phrenology, although Jeremy Tay- 
lor, while speaking of the equality of souls, 
alludes to the instruments by which they act, 
as differing in temper and tune. 


Mr. Sampson directs his inquiries to the 
organ or instrument by which the mind acts, 
and shows, it seems to us with conclusive 
force, that what is commonly called crime is to 
be refered to physical organization in combina- 
tion with’ external influences. 'To develope this 
doctrine would carry us beyond the limits of a 
notice. One consequence or corrolery of it is 
that all criminals are, ina certain sense, in- 
sane, or out of their right mind, and that their 
responsibility for their acts is precisely like 
that of persons usually regarded as shsane. 
Mr. Sampson breaks down the distinction be- 
tween crime and insanity. Without going so 
far as Hamlet, who exclaims, ‘they are all 
mad in England,’ he shows that there are few 
ifany who have that completeness and bal- 
anee of the faculties which constitute perfect 





“bility begin? The conclusion of our author, 


_ Sheriff of Worcester county, as he says ‘ it is 





sanity. It is easily admitted that the insane 


are not responsible for what they do. But 
where does responsibility end and irresponsi- 


that crime is the if€vitable consequence of the 
mental condition of the criminal and the 
circumstances in which he is placed, seems to 
place him in the same state of irresponsibility 
with the insane. And yet our legislature makes 
a wide difference. While it treats the latter 
with tenderness and commisseration, it brands 
the other with infamy. It dooms the one to 
thejailand the penitentiary. It shelters the 
other ina hospital. 


If the views of our author are founded in 
truth,—and their importance will certainly 
justify a careful investigation,—they require 
a remodelling of our system of punishments; 
or rather such a change as shall exile the idea 
of punishment. The person who has viola- 
ted a law is no longer to be regarded as a crim- 
inal to be punished, but as a patient to be 
cured. The disease or derangement of his 
mind and character is to be watched, and he 


is to be detained in careful custody, until he. 


can with safety be restored to society. To 
many this may seem imprecticable and vision- 
ary even; but science aud humanity join in its 
support; and what they support must finally 
prevail. Inthe progress of prison discipline, 
we do not despair of seeing our jails, now 
grim with terror, metamorphosed into hospi- 
tals, warm with kindly care and love. 


It is impossible, in our space, to touch upon 
allthe topics handled in this work. The ex- 
position of the true character of insanity will 
be of practical interest to all concerned in the 
administration of justice; and we deubt not 
Mr. Sampson’s labors will ofien be evoked 
by counsel in the defence of criminals. We 
hope that they will be studied, by legislators, 
and, indeed, by all, whose opinions can in any 
way influence the making of laws. To him we 
offer our thanks for a contribution of such ster- 
ling value in the cause of human improve- 
ment. To Mrs. Farnham, the American edi- 
tor—herself high authority on questions con- 
nected with the theory of crimes and punish- 
ments,—we are also grateful for introducing 
it into our-country. C. S. 














PRISONERS FRIED. 


1 SHALL ASK FOR THE ABOLITION OF THE PENALTY OF 
DEATH UNTIL I HAVE THE INFALLIMILITY OF{HUMAN JUDG- 
MENT DEMONSTRATED TO ME.’—-J, f..vette. 








, BOSTON: 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1847. 





Convicts for the Army. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate of Ar- 
kansas, by a Mr. Dickson, to authorize the enlist- 
ment of convicts in the Penitentia’y into the army of 
the United. States. We know not haw the measure 
has been received in the democratic body, but for 
ourselves, we should be willing that every member 
who voted in fuvor of such a gratuitous insult to our 
gallant little army, shou'd hi:.seif Le ome an inmate 
of the Penitentiary.—M. O. Bulleti». 

We should like to know the fate of this bill. 
The editor ofthe N. O. Bulletin thinks that 
every member voting im fayor of it should 
himself become an inmate of the Penitentiary. 
He thinks it would be a gratuitous insult to 
the gallant army. Not so fast, my friend. 
We see quite a propriety in taking convicts 
for the army, though we do not believe in 
shooting or being shot at. But then as the 
whole business is a cut-throat, murderous, 
robbing concern, the convicts would be al- 
ready initiated into the bloody work. They 
could go right to work on a grand seale. Mr. 
Dickson had considerable foresight. He saw 
that men who had been accustomed to rob and 
kill on a small scale, would be just fit for the 
field of battle. Thenas the army will fur- 
nish convicts hereafter for the Penitentiary, 
why should not the Penitentiary furnish con- 
victs for the army? For crime must pour in 
upon us like a flood from this disgraceful, dia- 
bolical war. Then why not, gentlemen of the 
army, as-you are all aset of cut throats, as 
that is your business to shoot and be shot at, 
for eight dollars a month, and glory given in, 
why not take a few robbers and cut-throats 
into your work? It is just the right compa- 
ny for you, though we rather think some con- 
victs would haye too much humunity and self- 
respect to engage in such a fiendish business. 
Why not fill up the army with convicts trom 
our Penitentiaries? You talk about an insult 
to our gallaut little army; why, it seems to us 
that you insult the convict by the mere sup- 
position that he would be willing to associate 
with you in butchering women and children. 
But there is one class of criminals, perhaps, 
that would be willing to go with you. ‘There 
are about twenty now waiting the execu- 
tion of the law. Perhaps the sheriff would 





This would make a small army. And then 
the expense of furnishing them with arms 
might be saved, for they might take some of 
their old tools with them. Perhaps, howey- 
er, they might find this slow work. Then as 
they had robbed and plundered agaigst law, 
they would enjoy considerable freeddm when 
they found the law on their side, and especial- 
ly if you should reward them with eight dol- 
lars a month instead of send ng them to the 
Penitentiary. 

Perhaps the practice might become general, 
Penitentiaries throughout the world might 
furnish recruits for the army. Why not? 
When the army has furnished so many con- 
victs for the Penitentiaries? But we leave 
you, gentlemen of the army, to your reflec- 
tions.—c. s. 

P. S. Since the above was written, we have 
learned that by the law of Massachusetts, a 
man convicted of an infamous offence can- 


not be admitted into the army. ‘ 





The Massachusetts Legislature, 


This body commenced its session last Wed- 
nesday. Hon. W. B. Calhoun is chosen 
President of the Senate, and Ebenezer Brad- 
bury, speaker of the House. A committee 
was appointed to present the thanks of the 
Senate to Rev. Mr.. Bisbee, for the sermon 
delivered by him on Wednesday, before the 
Governor and Council and the members of 
the Legislature—and to request a copy of the 
same for the press. The Senate then ad- 
journed. 

There has been some discussion about the 
removal of an iron rod by which the old 
chandalier was suspended in the House. 
Benjamin Stevens has been te-elected Ser- 
geant-at-Arms., It has been voted to allow 
members of the House fourteen papers per 
week. Rev. George Richards has been elec- 
ted chaplain of the House. Mr. Cushing, of 
Newburyport, asked leave to introduce a res- 
olution, appropriating $20,000 for the equip- 
ment aud support of the regiment of Massa- 
chusetts volunteers. ‘The yeas and nays 
were ordered, but before being taken, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Stevens of Andover, the whole 
subject was laid on the table—yeas 171, nays 
61, Adjourned, 

Now is the time to send in petitions for 
the abolition of capital punishment. Let 
this work be conmenced in every town in the 
commonwealth immediately. Send them di- 
rectly to some member of the Legislatute, or 
to the office of the Prisoner’s Friend. 








Organization of the new City Govern- 
ment. 


The two branches of our new city govern- 
ment convened on Monday the 4th inst. in the 
Common Council Room, City Hall, agreeably 
to usage, for the purpose of organization. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Edward Beecher; 
the oath of office was administered to the 
Mayor, the Hon. Josiah Quincey, by Chief 
Justice Shaw, The Mayor then read his 
Message, which in some respects was highly 
important. We have room only to mention 
a few particulars. 

The Mayor commenced his address by al- 
luding to the rapid strides which Boston is 
taking in enterprize and population, and he 
says that the prognostics of its future increase 
are written incharacters which cannot be mis- 
understood, Probably for years to come the 
population will increase in as great a ratio, 

He then communicated some interesting 
details‘ respecting the introduction of pure 
water into the city. He said in reference to 
the loan of 3,000,000 which the water act 
authorized the city to borrow, payable any 
time within forty years, that the attempt to 
secure this loan in Europe, at a lower rate 
of interest than it could be procured in this 
country, had entirely fuiled. A skilful agent, 
Wm. Rollins, Esq., had visited the principal 
banking houses in Amsterdam, Paris and 
London, for the purpose of negotiating a loan, 
but without success, 

He introduces the subject of a new jail, 
and urges various reasons why it should be 
located at South Boston with the other city 
buildings. 

The Mayor then speaks of the importance 
of protecting our harbor from the inroads of 
the sea, 

He takes an extended view of the police 
measures of the city, and recommends strong- 
ly an efficient police, especially as vice in- 
creases with the increase of population, and 
railroads give a facility to the vicious and 
criminal to pursue their vocations, and flee 
from the scenes of their crimes. The ex- 





consent to let you havethem, especially the 


disagreeable business to hang men.’ 


Let us see, gentlemen, how many recruits 
There are about four 


penditure at present for this object is only 
$64,000, of which 14,000 doilars is for day 
and 50,000 dollsrs for night police. 

The Common Council then proceeded to 





we can furnish you. 


the election of a President, which resulted in 
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the choice of George S. Hilliard, Esq., the 
presiding officer of the last Council. Mr. 
Hillard, on assuming the chair, addressed 
the body, neat and brief speech. 

We learn that the city debt, Jan, 1, 1840, 
amounted to $1,033,766. 


e 


Of the three hundred and seventy-eight 
common drunkards brought before the police 
court of Boston during the year 1846, the 
Post says, Joha Augustus bailed sixty-two. 
Four-fifths of them have done well, and two- 
thirds have paid the costs, Of the two hun- 
dred and thirty-seven females brought up for 
the same offence, he has bailed thirty-five; only 
five have relapsed. 

The most interesting and pleasing achieve- 
ments of Mr, Augustus have been his inter- 
ferences in favor of vagrant, pilfering boys. 
In three instances he was perfectly successful. 
The boys were indicted in the ‘Mumieipal 
court for stealing. More wretcheg and aban- 
doned looking objects were never described 
by Eugene Sue, yet Mr. Augustus undertook 
to save them. He went bail fur them; had 
them cleaned and dressed up, and sent to 
school, and after. keeping the run of them for 
six months, he produced them in court, per- 
fect models of decent boys. Judge L. S. 
Cushing, satisfied that they had heen re- 
claimed, allowed them to go without day and 
without trial. 

We hope our friend Augustus will be sus- 
tained in his philanthropic labors.—s. M. 8. 





Doings of John Augustus, 





Execution of Thorn and Clifford, 

Among the list of persons under sentence 
of death we have always placed Thomas 
Thorn of Maine and Eugene Clifford of Ver- 
mont. We have said ‘time of execution 
any day.” Some may not understand the law 
in those States. The law in Maine is, that no 
man shall be executed under one year from 
the time of sentence. In Vermont the law is 
similar, only the time in the latter is extended 
to fifteen months. The time in both instances 
has run out, and hence the criminals may be 
executed ‘any day.’ It is thought that the 
Governor of ether State will never order an 
execution under such circumstances. No 
human being should ever be placed in such a 
condition. These criminals do not know on 
waking any morning but they may be execu- 
ted before the day closes. What trifling with 
human life! 

P.S. We have visited both these crimi- 
nals, and know the facts. The one in Ver- 
mont it was thought would become an idiot. 
He once attempted to hang himself.—c. s. 





DiscontTinvances.—Some subscribers say 
since the commencement of the new year, 
that they liked the Prisoner’s Friend, but that 
they were compelled to discontinue it, because 
they were poor. Perhaps it has not occurred to 
such, that, by a little effort, they might get some 
person to aid them in paying for it, or obtain a 
subscriber in their stead. Never stop a paper 
devoted to a moral movement until you have 
got another person to take it. 





Work For our Frtenps.—What is this 
work? Will you give an hour or two in your 
town to obtaining subscribers for the Pris- 
oner’s I'riend? ‘Take a number of the paper 
in your hand, and go around among the hu- 
mane portion of the community, and see 
what can be done in this way. It greatly en- 
courages us, to open a ‘etter and find the 
names of several new subscribers, with the 
money enclosed. Will our good brothers and 
sisters think of this matter, and let us know 
the result of their labors? 





Size or THe Parer.—Many have said that 
they do not see much differeuce in the size of 
our paper. We have only to say in reply that 
we have actually added four columns of mat- 
ter equal to the former width of the paper. 
Our expenses will be at least $500 more ina 
We think if some of those who ima 
gine that the paper is not enlarged had to pay 
the difference in our expenses, they would be 
likely to change their opinion. One word 
more and we have done. We kindly ask the 
aid of our friends now for the coming year. 
The whole subscription of the paper has so 
far been required to meet its expenses. And 
now we have made the paper much more 
valuable; we have also secured the services 
of some of the ablest writers-in this country. 
[See the names at the head of the paper.] In 
addition to all this, we have some friends 
in Europe who have sent us many interesting 
documents. And now so far as price is con- 
cerned, we simply ask the subscribers to pay 
one cent more weekly! 





Bacx Numpers.—Subscribers can be sup- 
lied with b ack numbers. And we can even 


fnrnish perfect files of the paper from the very 


Cummeucement. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 





The Fountain: 4 Temperance Gift. Edited 
by J. G. Adams and E. H. Chapin. Bos- 
ton: G. W. Briggs,403 Washington st- 
1866. pp. 274. 

This is another valuable work from the press 
of that enterprising publisher, Geo, W. Briggs 
It is a book of intrinsic value, as any one may 
know who is at all acquaited with the two ed- 
itors whose names appear on the title page. 
Here are selections from about sixty popular 
writers on Temperance. How many beauti- 
ful thoughts have been produced by that great 
movement! These have been thrown forth 
like streams from the sparkling fountain, and 
now those streams have been gathered togeth- 
er and made again to refresh a thousand thirsty 
souls. The work is elegantly bound. It is 
just the work for a New Year’s Gift, one of 
the very best of the season; it is worth a 
thousand of the annuals yearly presented for 
mere show. Every friend of temperance 
should procure the work. It should be in 
every family and in every Sabbath school. 





Frederick Lee: or the Christmas Present. 
By Mary A. H. Dodd. Boston: Abel 
Tompkins. 1847. pp. 162. 


This is an exeellent story from one who 
has done much to enrich the literature of the 
day. The book is written in an easy, fa- 
miliar style, every way suitable to captivate 
and instruct. It is an excellent work fora 
Christmas present, and should be in every 
family and insevery Sunday school. The 
publisher has done well in bringing such a 
book before the public. 





Is ita Small Thing? or Individual Reform. 
By Mrs. N. T.. Munroe. Boston: Abel 
Tompkins, 33 Cornhill. 1847. pp. 146. 


Mrs. Munroe has done well in preparing 
this work for the press. We are glad to see 
such books sent forth. Individual reform 
should every where be insisted on. The wri- 
ter has given some fine illustrations of its im- 
portance. She has written this work in an 
easy, familiar style. The volume is divided 
into eighteen chapters; forming as a whole 
an intersting volume. The parent will find 
it an excellent work for the family circle. 
It should be circulatea widely over the land. 





Books for Young Children. In two volumes. 

By the American Tract Society. 

These volumea contain some good senti- 
ments and some very happy illustrations, 
though we find some views of the Creator to 
which we cannot give our assent. We wish 
to see the great doctrine of the divine pater- 
nity presented, especially togthe infant mind. 
We cannot, therefore, subscribe tofsxome doc- 
trines embraced in-these neat little volumes. 





Hlunt’s Merchant’s Magazine. January, 


1847. 

Again we find this valuable work upon our 
table. It is richly: stored, as usual, with val- 
uable articles. There is no Magazine that 
we receive that we look fur more earnestly. 
It occupies a field never before filled up by 
any periodical of the day. The statistics 
alone are worth the whole cost of the work. 
The present number commences vol. xvi. It 
isa good time to subscribe. Persons wishing 
to subscribe muy leave their nimes at this of- 
fice. Price $5,00. ‘The whole volune ma- 
king about 12,00 pages. 








Words and Deeds of Encouragement. 
Kennebunk, November 5, 1846. 
To lhe Editors of the Prisoner’s Friend. 


Sirs—I send you one dollar for myself, ani 
one for my sister, Hannah Dorman, to aid 
you i» publishing the Prisoner’s Friend. We 
wish we could send enough to take the paper 
out of all pecuniary embarrassment. We re- 
joice in every Christian effort for the abolition 
of capital punishment and the amelioration of 
prison discipline. We thank our Heavenly 
Father for calling you into this work. We 
hope you will be encouraged, by divine in- 
spiration, to go forward, believing in God 
who raizeth the dead, and calleth the things 
that are not, as though they were. 

We do hope the friends of humanity will 
contribute enough to place the Prisoner’s 
Friend on a sure foundation before the closc | 
of this year. 

Yours for universal reform, 


EUNICE DORMAN. 


Leander Thompson. 

The time has not yet been appointed by the 
Executive for the execution of this young 
man, who is now under sentence of death in 
Worcester. Petitions may be circulated, 
however, asking for a commutation of his pun- 
ishment. They may be sent to this office and 
we will cheerfully forward them to the Coun- 





Employment Wanted. 
The following letter is a specimen of those 
‘of which we are often receiving. Who will 
‘give this man an apportunity to obtain an 


| honest living? We shall do all we can to as- 


| sist him. 
Hovse or CorreEcrTIon. 
Dear Sir— ‘ 

I take my pen once more to say a few words to 
you in relation to a man that I have under my 
charge. He wishes me to assist him, when he shall 
have his discharge from this place; and I know not 
how I can do it without it is through you. Let me 
speak of the man, of his abilities, &c. 

He is about 42 years of age; he has had a good 
education, is naturally a man of considerable talent, 
has been interested in a printing office, has talked 
some in public, and, by trade, is a calico printer. 
He is guite handy and industrious, of a good disposi- 
tion, and can make himself usefal among the sick in 
a hospital, or in a printing office—can write a good 
hand, &c. He Wants work of most any kind till 
the spring, when he will probably get work at his 
trade. Could you or your brother see him, I think 
you would be interested in him. His name is 
He was born in Aberdeen, (Scotland,) has been 
in this country about four years—has been a tempe- 
rance man till within a short time. He was seni 
here from Lowell for four months, for intemperance ; 
His time will expire on the 6th of February. He is 
desirous to be a sober, industrious man. 

Yours, &e. 

Dec. 31, 1846, 

Rev. Charles Spear. 














VARIETY 
What a stupendous, what an in- 
is man! who can 


Savery. 
comprehensible machine 
endure famine, toil, stripes, imprisonment and 
death itself, in vindication of his own liberty, 
and the next momont be deaf to all those mo- 
tives whose power supported him through his 
trial, and inflict on his fellow-men a bondage, 
one hour of which is fraught with more misery 
than ages of which he rose in rebellion to op- 
pose.—Jefferson. 

Benefit of Advertising.—The Southern Standard 
tells a story of a man in London who determined to 
spend all he made the first year in advertising. He 
soon found that it was’ impossible, for the simple 
reason that the more he advertised, the more he 
made; and after a strenuous effort to get rid of his 
money in advertising, he had to give it up. 

Savings Banks.—The returns of the Savings in- 
titutions throughout the State, show a gratify) mg im- 
provement as exhibited in the report of the Secretary 
of State: The number of depositors is 62,893, and 
the aggregate amount of the deposits, $10,680,983, 
averaging about $170 each depositor. 

Prison Discipline—The Montreal Herald says, 
that in the Penitentiary at Kingston, 150 lashes are 
administered daily, or 54,750 annually; that these 
statements have produced much excitement, and 
that all parties demand an investigation. 
Thanksgiving Day on Sunday.—Gov. Brown, 
of Tennessee has appointed ‘the last Subbath-day 
of the present year as a day of thanksgiving »d 
prayer.’ 

Punishment in Delaware.—George McMorrow 
and James Lucus, convicted of larceny last week, 
at Newcastle, Delaware, were sentenced to recejve 
21 lashes on the bare back, be imprisoned in the 
county jail for six months, and wear the letter T on 
their outside clothes while in confinement. 

For Life—Ezra Canney, convicted at Bangor in 
October, of the murder of Mrs. Sarah Emerson, of 
Orona,—has been sentenced to State Prison for 
life. 

At the New Bedford Common Pleas, the present 
month, thirteen persons have been sentenced to the 
State Prison. 





Donations in Aid of the Cause, 


Charles Everson, Kingston, $1 00 
Mr. Prescott, Boston, 1 00 
Hl. Humphrey, Dorchester, 1 00 
A Friend, se 1 00 
“é “sé “e I 00 
Richard Clapp, = 2 00 
Mary Bracket, Lemington, 1 75 
Daniel Wood, Hancock, 50 











R. H. Ober, Lowell, (Pledge,) . § 00 
David Hinckly, Hyannisport, 2 00 
A Friend, Boston, 1 00 
George Jackson, Boston, 50 
Lois Grant, Wrentham, 1 50 
Amount already acknowledged, 134 57 
152 35 

Amount required, 600 00 
152 32 

Balance to be raised, 847 68 





Receipts forthe Prisoner’s Friend. 


Wm. H. Briggs, West Salem, Ohio, 1 00; Mar- 
geret Mann, East Fallowfield, 3 00; W. H. Cary, 


ANNIVERSARY OF MASSACHUSETTS SO- 
CIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The friends of the Anti-Capital Punishment 
Reform must remember that the anniversary 
of the above Society will take place on 





TUESDAY, 26th of January instant, at 
10 o’clock, at Washingtonian Hall, Brom- | 
field-st. It is expected that there will | 
be a very interesting time. We hope | 
to have a meeting that will influence the | 
coming session of our Legislature to abolish en- 
tirely the death-penalty. The meeting will 





Wendell Phillips, Walter Channing, W. 
H. Channing, EK. K. Weitaker, Hon. Robert | 
Rantoul, jr., and several other gentlemen are | 
expected to address the meeting. 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1847. 


ENLARGEMENT and GREAT IM- - 
PROVEMENTS. 


PRISONER’S FRIEND: 
PueLisHep Every WEDNESDAY, 
At 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
At $1,50 per annum ; $1,00 for eight months. 
A new volume of this paper commences with 
the present year with great improvements and ad- 














ditions. 

Every effort will be made to make it rank with 
the leading journals of the day, and every way 
worthy of the beautiful title which it bears. Every 
seutiment of an immoral tendency willbe excluded, 
so that it will be rendered 
. AN ACCEPTABLE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

To render the articles attractive, it is intend- 
ed to present occasionally 

APPROPRIATE ENGRAVINGS. 

As we are opening a correspondence abroad, we 

shall present many valuable articles from 
THE BEST FOREIGN WRITERS. 

To render the periodical stil] more interesting, 

we shull present 
THE NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Such is a sketch of our general plan. How many 
of our old friends will continue their support, we 
knew not. We hope not to miss a single name. 
On the contrary, will you not rather induce others 
The prisoner cannot aid us. Of 
To you, therefore, 





to join with you? 
course our enemies will not. 
we look for aid in carrying forward, to its final con- 
summation, this great and benevolent movement 
We ask you to circulate this among your friends, 
and forward to us such sums as yeu may receive, 
either as subscriptions to the paper, or donations 


be held, probably, for one day and evening. | 





Shall not the PrisoneR’s FRIEND 
If yoa do no more, send 





to the cause. 
find a generous support? 
75 cents for six months of the new volume, which 
commences with the year 1847. 

Now is just the time to subscribe. The subject 
of Capital Punishmsnt will be discussed in Lyceumns, 
Halls of Legislation, and, probably, in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

It is confidently believed, that no persons here 
have equal. facilities for conducting a periodical of 
this character 

ConrrisutTors :—Thomas C, Upham, Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, in Bow- 
doin College, Me., Walter Channing, M. D., Cha’s 
Sumner, Esq., 8. G. Howe, Secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Asylum for the Blind. 

Address C. & J.M. Spear, 40 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, where may be found also a variety of Books, 








A Request. Officers of State, Inspectors or 
Wardens of Penitentiaries, Keepers of Jails, Super- 
intendants ef Insane Asylums, Police Magistrates, 
and others who may have documents relating to 
prison discipline, insanity, pauperism, &c., will con- 
fer a great favor on us by forwarding copies of 
their respective publications. All such favors will be 
gratefully acknowledged and cheerfully reciprocated. 


NOTICE. 

The Society in Aid of Discharged Convicts, has 
established its office at No. 23 Court Street, in the 
Room of the General Agent, W. W. Wilson, Esq. 
Mechanics and others, who may be desirous to em- 
ploy the mechanics above referred to, are requested 
to call us above, where all necessary information 











will be cheerfully afforded. 
C. SPEAR, Secretary. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR DISCHARGED 
OFFENDERS. 
A man wants employment as a Baker. 
A man wants employment as a Painter or Paper- 
Stainer. 
A mun wishes to work on a farm, or get employ- 
ment in other business. 


STANDING NOTICE. 
icf We occasionally send a number of the 
Prisoner’s Friend’ to persons who have not sub- 
scribed for the sime; and we do so, that they may 
have the opportunity of seeing what the paper is, 
and in the hope that some of them will be induced 


to take it. 














Medway, 1 00; M. Bracket, Limington, 25; B. B. 
Bartlett, Royalston, 100; J. H. Riley, Columbus, | 
1 00 E. B Weston, Winchenden, 100, G. H. 
Wallbridge, East Douglass, 400; W. Spaulding, | 
Methuen, 3 00; David Wood, Haverhill, 1 50; A. | 
Church, Worcester, 1 50; L. W. King, South 
Wilbraham, 1 00; David Wadsworth, Duxbury, 1} 
50; A. C. Ames, Cotuit Pool, 2 00; A. Shea, West-| 
port, 1 00; C. H. Russell, Troy, N. Y., 1 00; D. 
Worden, Fayetteville 1 00; C. B. Macy, Nantuck-| 
et, 300;S W. Whaler, Providence 2 00; S. Hunt, | 
Northampton, 100; C. Everson, Quiucy, 1 50; c| 
Garney, South Abingtep, 160; B. Bragg, Royal-| 
ston, 1 00. 

Will Wm. H. Briggs 








cil Chamber. 


ay to inform us of his 


P. O. address, as we send no paper to SV. Salem. 


TRANSIENT BOARDING. 

Persons often visit Boston to spend a few days who 
do not like to go to a Tavern. Especially is this 
true of Ladies. Should such be disposed to call 
at my house, No. 30 London Street, I can accom- 
modate them, My heuse is in the South part of the 
city, within ten minutes walk of the Old-Colony, 


Worcester, Providence, and New-Bedford Depots. 
J. M. SPEAR. 








NOTICE. 
The subscriber would be glad to accommodate 
transient persons with board. 


CHARLES SPEAR, 
24 London-Street. 





REFUGE OF VIOLENCE. 


‘FOR HE HATH LOOKED DOWN FROM THE HEIGHT OF HI 
SANCTUARY; FROM HEAVEN DID THE LORD BEHOLD TH 
EARTH, TOHEAR THE GROANING OF THE PRISONER} TO LOOS) 
THOSE THAT ARE APPOINTED TO DEATH-—Jible. 

















UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH! 





VERMONT! Eveene Curirrorp, for 
murder of his wife &nd child; time of ex- 
ecution any day. .” 

MAINE! ‘Thomas Tuorn, for murder; 
now confined at hard labor in the State Prison: 
time of execution any day. 


NEW-YORK! Tivcer, for the murder of 
John Covert at Whitehall. Time of exe- 
cution not known, 

Grant, a colored man, at Bath, Stuben 
County. Time of execution on Jan, 18,1846, 

WitiiramM Freeman, for the murder of 
the Van Nest family, near Auburn. 


VIRGINIA! Howrer Hixx, for the mur- 
der ot Major Smith, at Norfolk. Respited 
till 7th of February, 1847, oi: 

ARKANSAS! Marvin, for the murder of 
his sister-in-law; time of execution unknown. 


ILLINOIS! Aronzo Pennineton, for 
the murder of Simon Davis. Time of exe- 
tion not fixed. 


MARYLAND! Wm. Wuee er, a slave, 
for engaging in an insurrection; time of 
execution unknown, 4 

JoserH ALEXANDER, at Baltimore. 
of execution 2d Friday in February. 


PENNSYLVANIA! 
at Philadelphia. 
known. 

Br:vcet Harman, at Philadelphia. 
of execution hot known. 

GEORGIA! Crark Watson, a slave, 
fer burglary. Time of execution not known. 

WISCONSIN ! Davip Bonnam has been 
sentenced to death for the murder of Henry 
Keene. ‘Time of Execution not known. 


MASSACHUSETTS ! Leanver Tuomr- 
sox, now confined in Worcester Jail; con- 
victed or Arson,—time of execution not fixed. 


Time 


! Cnartes Mosier, 
Time of execution not 


Time 


OHIO! Rosert Rowtanp, for murder of 
Francis Barker at Marshfield. Execution 
March 10th, 1848, 











JUST RECEIVED, 

And for sale at the Office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 
4 bs Rationale of Crime, with Observations by 
Mrs. Farnham, Matron of Sing Sing Prison, 0 50 
Fact and Fiction, by Mrs. Child, 0 75 
Flowers for Children, by « 0 37 
Conditition of the Laboring Population of New 

York, by Dr. Griscom, 
Infant Treatment, by Mrs. Barnwell, with the 
approval of Dr. Valentine Mott, of N. York, 0 25 





0 12 


The Boston Almanac for 1847, 0 25 
The Church as it was, as it is, and ag it might be. 
By Parker Pillshary. * O15 














DRS. J. §& BENJ. F. ABBOTT'S 
BOTANIC AND THOMPSONIAN 
DISPENSARY, 

No. 140 Hanoversstreet. 

‘THE above establisnment is the oldest Botanic 
A store in New-England, having been established 
some thirty years ago by Dr. Elias Smith. Recent- 
ly we have greatly enlarged our store, and increased 
our stock of Medicines, Books, &c., and are now 
prepared to furnish all kinds of Botanic and Thomp- 
soniun Medicines and Books, on the most favorable 
terms. 

Physicians and dealers can be supplied by us 
with all kinds of Botanic and Thompsonian Medi- 
cines, &c., at the lowest wholesale price. 

N. B. Patients attended, as usual, in the city and 
vicinity. 

January 13. tf 

VAPOR BATHS, &C. , 
V. BADGER & CO., No.175 Tremont Street, 
¢ opposite the Tremont House, manufecture and 
have constantly for sale Bates’ Patent Chamber 
Shower Baths. 

Also—Vapor Baths and Bathing Apparatus of all 
kinds—Britannia Ware, of superior finish and latest 
fashion—fine Tin Ware, &c. &c. 

Jan. 6, 1847. 

JOHN WRIGHT'S 

CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, 

56 Union-street. 
>A great variety of new, fashionable and well 
made CLOTHING constantly on hand, at prices 
which are drawing troops of customers. Call im- 
mediately, if you would secure a bargain. Jay. 13 
J.E. FARWELL & €O. 
Book, Plain and Fancy 
JOB PRINTERS, 
32 Congress Street, Boston, 

Their facilities are such as to enable them to do 
all kinds of PRINTING, cheaper than itcan be 
done at any other Establishment in Boston, 

Remember the number. 

J. E. FARWELL, 
A. G. TREADWELL. 
ly49 


Dec. 9, 1846. 














~~ 


PRISONER'S FRIEND. 











POETRY. 


A PARABLE. 


BY J. R. LOWELL. 





Worn and foot-sore was the Prophet 
When hé reached the holy hill, 

‘God has left the earth,’ he murmured, 
Here his presence lingers still. 





God of all the olden Prophets, 
Wilt thou talk with me no more; 
Have I not as truly loved thee 
As thy chosen ones of yore? 


Hear me, Guider of my fathers, 

- Lo, am humble heart is mine ; 

By thy mercy, 1 beseech thee, 
Grant thy servant bat a sign! 





Bowing then his head, he listened 
For an answer to his prayer; 

No laud burst of thunder followed, 
Not a murmur stirred the air. 


But the tuft of moss before him 
Opened while he waited yet, 
And from the rock’s hard bosom 

Sprang a tender violet. 


‘God! I thank thee,’ said the Prophet, 
‘Hard of heart and blind was I, 
Looking to the hely mountain 
For the gift of prophecy. 


Still thou spe kest with thy children 
Freely as in Eld sublime, 

Humbleness, and love, and patience, 
Give dominion over time. 


Had I trusted in my nature, 
And had faith in lowly things, 
Thou would’gt then have sought me, 
And set free my spirit’s wings. 


But I looked for signs and wonders, 
That o’er men should give me sway, 
Thirsting to be more than mortal, 
I was even less than clay. 


_Ere I entered on my journey, 
As I girt my loins to start, 

Ran to me my little daughter, 
The beloved of my heart; 


In her hand she held a flower 
Like to this as like may be, 
Which beside my very threshhold 
She had placked and brought to me. 


— | 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 
BY G. D. PRENTICE. 
'Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. Within the deep 
Still chambers of <he heat, a spectre dim, 
Whose tones are like the wizard voice of Time 
Heard from the tomb of Ages, points its cold 
And solemn finger to the beautiful 
And holy visions that have passed away 
And left no shadow of their loveliness 
On the dead waste of life. That spectre lifis 
The coffin-lid of Hope and Joy and Love, 
And, bending mournfully above the pale, 
Sweet forms tht slumber there, scatters dead flow’rs 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. The year 
Has‘ gone, and with it many a glorious throng 
Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each brow, 
Its shadow in each heart. In its swift course 
{t waved its sceptre o’er the beautiful— 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 
Upon the strong man-—and the haughty form 
Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim: 
It trod the hall of revelry, where thronged 
The bright and joyeus—and the tearful wail 
Of stricken ones is heard where erst the song 
And reckless shout rescunded. 





Remorseless Time!— 
Fierce spirit of the glass and scythe!—what power 
Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 
His iron heart to pity? On, atillon, 
He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Chrough Heaven’s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s home, 
“arls his broad wings at nightfall, and sinks down 
To rest upon his mountain crag—but Time 
Knows not the weight of sleep or weariness, 
\nd night’s deep darkness has no chain to bind 
fis rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 
O’er Earth, like troubled visions o’er the breast 
Of dreaming sorrow. Cities rise and sink 
Like bubbles on the water. 
Spring blazing from the Ocean, and go back 
[o their mysterious caverns. 
To heaven their bald and blackued cliffs, and bow 
Their tall heads to the plain. 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 
Startling the nations. 
Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 
Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 
And like the Pleiad, lovliest of their train, 
Shoot from their glorious spheres and pass away 
Co darken in the trackless void. Yet Time 
Time the tomb-builder, holds 


Fiery isles 
Mountains rear 


Now empires rise, 


And the Very stars, 


his fierce career, 


Jark, stern, all-pitiless, and pauses not 
wah the mighty wrecks that strew his path, 
© sit and muse, like other Conquerors, 


PEACE DEPARTMENT. 


ON EARTH PEACE; GOOD WILL TO MEN. 





From the Christian Citizen. 
A Call to the Converted, 
INTERESTING STaTiIsTics. 
The following are some of the munifficent 
appropriations of Christian charity, in this 
country, during the present year. 


American Bible Society, $166,052 
Fortifications, 800,000 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign 

Missions, 82,672 
Repairs on Forts Schyler and 

Adams, 100,00 
Foreign Evangelical Society, 18,744 
Twelve Army Captains, 26,208 
American Home Missionary So- 

ciety, 121,946 
Sixty Navy Captains 250,000 


American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 

Building and sailing one Frigate, 
To five hundred Ministers of the 


246,666 
610,000 


.Gospel, 250,000 
To sixty Ministers of War in the 
Navy, 250,000 
Baptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, 82,276 
Support of the Military Acad- 
emmy, 138,049 
RECAPITULATION, 
To the Mission of Gunpowder, 
including al] the War expen- 
ses for the present year, $13,534,604 
Tothe Mission of the Gospel 
among the heathen and the 
destitute at home, : $871,335 


The interest of the sum appropriated to 
War Expenses, the present year, at 6 per ct., 
is $813,076, which, our Christian readers will 
see, falls somewhat short of the sum appro- 
priated to the cause of Christian Missions. 





Peace Memorial. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
The memorial of the representatives of the 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends for 
New England, respectfully sheweth; 
That, as it is well known to be one of the 
distinguished religious principles, in accor- 
dance as we apprebend, with the spirit ef the 
gospel and the precepts of our Lord anda-S 
vior JesusChrist thatall wars and fightings are 
wrong, and forbidden to Christians, we being 
now assembled on the general concerns of 
our Society, have had our attention solemnly 
turned to the existing war between this coun- 
try and Mexico. 

And under a belief that it is our religious 
duty, we do most respectfully entreat you to 
devise and adopt such measures as will put’ e 
speedy end to the existence of this war, with 
the multiplied evils and direful calamities at- 
tendant upon it. 

We very earnestly solicit you to direct your 
attention to the subject, end are persuaded 
that by giving your favorable consideration 
to our petition you will avert evils unspeaka 
ble, both from,our country and from Mexico, 
and will, for yourselves, secure the blessings 
of Him who regardeth the cries of those who 
are ready to perish, 

Signed by direction and on behalfof the rep- 
resentatives aforesaid held at New-Bedford, 
Mass., the second day of the 12th month, 1846, 

SAMUEL BOYCE, Clerk. 





Expenses of War. 
BY THEODORE PARKER, 

War is a most expensive folly. The rev- 
olutionary war cost the general government 
directly and in specie $135,000,000. It is 
safe to estimate the direct cost to the individ- 
ual States also at the same sum, $135,000,000; 
making a tt lof $270,000,000. Considering 
the interruption of business, the waste of 
time, property aud life, it is plain that this 
could not have been a fourth part of the whole. 
But suppose it was @ third, then the whole 
pecuniary cost of the war would be $810,000, 
000. At the beginning of the revolution the 
population was about 3,000,000; so that war, 
lasting about eight years, cost $270 for each 
person. To meet the expenses of the war 
each year there, worl! have been required a 
tax of $33.75 on each man, woman and child. 

In Boston there are nineteen public gram- 
mar schools, a Latin and an English High 
School. The buildings for these schools— 
20 in number—have cost $653,208. There 
are also 135 primary sehools, in as many 
houses or rooms. I know not their value, as 
I think they are not all owned by the city. 
But suppose them to be worth $150,000, 
Then all the school-houses of this city have 
cost $803,208. 


for this year is estimated at $172,000, 


The cost of these 156 schools 
The 
number of scholars in them is 16,479. 
vard University, the most expensive college 
Now 
the ship Ohio lying here in our harbor has 
cost $334,845, and we pay for it each year 
$220,000 more, that is, it has cost $31,637 
more than those 155 school-houses of this 


in America, costs about $46,000 a year. 


city, and costs every year $2,000 more than 


ef Boston! 








‘pon the fearful ruin he has wrought. 








Har- | 


Harvard University and all the pnblic schools | quaintences for 
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Beautiful and affecting Incident, 
BY HENRY C. WRIGHT. 


I once lived in Boston, and was one of the 
city school committee. I used to visit some 
‘of the public schools of the city almost every 
day, and spend a few minutes in each school 
talking with the children on peace and tem- 
perance. The children understood that, when 
I came into the schools, they were at liberty 


to ask me questions pertaining to temperance 
or peace. ‘They generally had some questions 
to ask. 


One day I visited one of the primary schools. 
There were about fifty children in it, between 
four and eight years old. ‘ Children,’ said 1, 
‘have any of you a question to ask to-day ?}— 
‘Please tell us,’ said a little boy, ‘ what is 
meant by ‘overcoming evil with good?—‘ I 
am glad,’ said 1, ‘you have asked that ques- 
tion; for I love to talk to you about peace, 
and show you how to settle all difficulties 
without fighting.’ I went on and tried to 
show them what the precept meant, and how 
to apply it, and carry it out. I was trying to 
make it plain to the children, when the follow- 
ing incident occurred : 

A boy about seven, and his sister about five 
years old, sat near me. As I was talking, 
George doubled up his fist, and struck his sis- 
ter on her head, as unkind and cruel brothers 
often do. She was angry ina moment, and 
raised her hand to strike him back. The 
teacher saw her, and said, -Mary, you had 
better kiss your brother.’ Mary dropped her 
hand, and looked up at her teacher as if she 
did not fully understand her. She had never 
been taught to return good for evil. She 
thought if her brother struck her, she, of 
course, must strike him back. She had al- 
ways been taught to aet on this savage maxim, 
as most children are. Her teacher looked 
very kindly at her, and at George, and said 
again, ‘ My dear Mary, you had better kiss 
your brother. See how angry and unhappy 
he looks!’ Mary looked at her brother. He 
looked very sullen and wretched. Soon her 
resentment was gone, and love for her brother 
returned to her heart. She threw both her 
arms about his neck, and kissed him! The 
poor boy was wholly unprepared for such a 
kind return for his blow. 
dure the generous affection of his sister. It 
broke his heart, and he burst outerying. ‘The 
gentle sister took the corner of her apron, 
and wiped away his tears, and sought to com- 
fort him by saying, with most endearing sweet- 
ness and generous affection, ‘ Don’t cry, 
George; you did n't hurt me much.’ But he 
only cried the harder. No wonder. It was 
enough to make any body cry. 

But what made George feel so bad and ery? 
Poor little boy! Little did he dream that his 
|sister would give him such a sweet return for 
| his wicked blow. Would he have cried, if 
‘his sister had struck him back with her fist, as 
jhe had struck her? Nothe. He would rather 
| she had beaten him black and blue than kiss him 
jas she did; for striking him back again would 
{not have made him feel sorry at all. It was 
| that sweet, sisterly kiss—that gentle wiping 
| away his tears with her apron—that anger- 
| killing affection, that led her to excuse him, 
| and seek to co:nfort him by saying, ‘ Don’t 
lery, George; you did n’t hurt me much? 
|These were the things that made him cry. 
| So it would break any body’s heart, and make 


| him weep, to receive such kind and generous 
return from those whom he had injured. No 














man could withstand it. 








BREVITIES. 





Sace Apvicr, Let the sun’s first rays 
shine upott your head in the morning, and you 
| will not need a good hat to defend you from 
its scorching ray at noon. 

Earn your breakfast before you eat it, and 
| the sheriff will not deprive you of your sup- 
per. 

Hovr or Dearn. It will afford sweeter 
happiness in the hour of death, to have wiped 
fone tear from the cheek of sorrow, than to 
‘have ruled an empire, to have conquered mil- 





| lions. 
| Apvice. Go to strangers for charity, to ac- 
ailvice, and to relatives for 


nothing—and you will always have a supply. 


He could not en- | 


| ‘Thoughts on the Death Penalty. By Charles 
0 25 


Blank Books Ruled and Bound of any Pattern, 





| &e., the following, among other works, are for | 


NOTICE. 
R. T. TAYLOR would respectfully inform 
the sick that he still continues to attend for the 
treatment of the various diseases of the Chest, Lungs, 
liver, Stomach, and Chronic Derangements of 
every kind, aceording to the Magnetic and Botanic 
systems of practice, at his office, 
NO. 3. HANOVER STREET, (Up Stairs, ) 
BOSTON. His method of treating chronic diseases 
in some respects is Ceniparatively new ; and al- 
though acknowledged by the medical fuculty gen- 
erally, to be highly usefal, yet they have not suf- 
ficient leisure to adopt it. It has thus fur been very 
successful. Out of about 1200 cases treared by 
Dr. 'T’. during the last two years, but eight or ten 
deaths have come to his knowledge. Terns so mod- 
erate as to bring his practice wirhin the reach of the 
poorest. 
No Charge made for Advice. 

Galvanism and Electricity applied to patients at 
any time from from 8, A. M. the 3, P. M. 

Patients who wisa can have a MESMERIC EX- 
AMINATION of their case, by a first rate Clair- 
voyant, without any charge except for medicines. 
Such examinations, however, can only be given be- 
tween the hours of 10 and 12, A. M., and half past 
2 and half past 4 P. M. 

Professional calls attended to by day or’ night, in 


the city or vicinity. Office, No. 3 Hanover Street. | 


Residence, 58 Nashua Street. 

Magnetic and Botanic Medicines for sale; also 
Magnetic Apparatus for medical use. 

January 6, 1847. 


TILDEN& GANE, 


BOOK-BINDERS, 
(Over B. B. Musseys’s Book-store,) 
No. 31 Cornhill, - - BOSTON, 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO BINDING 
OLD BOOKS, MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, Xc. 





equal to any thing done in the city. 
B. Ff. TILDEN & H. A. GANE. 
6m 


Dec, 2, 1846. 
CHASE’S 
AGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 257 Washington 


Facts and Important Information for Young 

Men, 01 
Do. for Young Wo- 

men, 01 

Slaveholding and the Slavehclder’s Religion, 

Christian Non-Resistance By Adin Ballou. 

A New System ot Penmanship, 

Do. do. 

Beauties of Penmanship, 

Water Cure for Debilitated Young Men, 

Phonographic Class Beok, 

Reading Lessons in do. 

Dymond on War, 

Reign of Peace, 

Furness’s Sermon at the Installation of Rev. 
J T Sargeant, 0 20 

Clarke’s Sermon on the Principles and the 
Character of the Disciples, 

Channing on Slavery, 

Green’s Exposure of Gambling, 

Do. Gambler’s Mirror, 

Philosophy of the Water Cure, 

Hand-Book of Hydropathy, 

Facts in Hydropathy, 


2 
do. 
2 
0 12 
0 37 
0 25 
0 42 
0 75 
0.20 
0 25 
0 15 
0 le 


1 
1 


eceococeoceceo 
iS] 
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Last Report of the:N. York Prison Association,0 25 
Elements of Animal Magnetism, 0 10 
Power of Kindness, 0 12 
Liberty Cap, 0 10 
Fowler on = 0 06 
Do. on Matrimony, 0 25 
Do. on Tight Lacing, 0 06 
Do. on Memory ‘ok Intellectual Improvement, 
Narrative of Frederick Douglass, 0 25 
Synopsis of Phrenology, 0 4 
01 


Pictoria]JAlphabet,and otherWorks for children, 
Advice to the Married and Single, 
Prisoner’s Lament, by E. W. Locke. 
Music, ) 
Spooner on Poverty. 
Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
Engravings of W. L. Garrison, Aby K. Fos- 
ter, Daniel O’Connell, Father Mathew, 
Gey 050 012 0 37 
Phrenological Guide, 0 12 
Almanack, @ 06 
Parker’s Sermon in regard to Criminals, Poor 
Children, Rum Sellers, &c., per doz. 
62c., sing. ; 0 
Sermon on the Immortal Life, by Theodore Par- 
ker 012 


eco 
wwe 
anaes pp 


(Set te 





A/Street, Boston. Likenesses. executed in the 
highest perfection of the Art. Purticular attention 
paid to setting them tight. 


Jan. 6, 1847. a 
MILLIKEN’S 
New Eating and Lodging House, 
Heap or Norro._x AVENUE, 
(Rear of 187 1-2 Washington Street,) 
BOSTON. 


if Entrance to Ladig’s Rooms, No. 16 Prov- 
ince House Court. 
Jan. 6, 1847. tfl 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT 
PAIN. . 
D* MANLEY, Dentist, No. 238 Washington 
st., a few doors South of Summer st., Ex- 
racts teeth and performs all other Dental Surgical 
operations without producing pain. In order to do 
this, the patient is required to in hale no Gas, 
the unpleasant. effects of which are sometimes 
experienced for several days ; but simply to in- 
spire the odor of a Chemical compound,finvented 
and prepared by Dr. Dudley, which ¢reates 2 te 
=< sensation and leaves the system unimpaired. 
hat the poor as well as the rich, may avail 
themselves of the benefits of the discovery, they 
will be required to pay only half the usual price. 
Dec, 2, 1846. 3m 


BOSTON TEMPERANCE SONGSTER, 
NUMBER Hl. 


‘te 2nd Number of the Boston Temperance 
Songster is just issued by White & Potter. It 
contains 64 pages of new Songs, mostly Original, 
adapted to well known and favorite airs; at the low 
price of 4 dollars per hundred, or 60 cents per doz. 

‘Those who wish, can have the first and second 
numbers done up together, at 7 1-2 dollars per hun- 
dred, or 1 dollar per dozen. 

Send orders, accompanied with the cash, to White 
& Potter, corner of Spring Lane and Devonshire st. 

Jan. 6, 1847. tfl 


BOOKS ON CAPITAL.PUNISHMENT, 
ETC, 


| | AVING opened an office (40 Cornhill) we can 
now meet the wants of our friends in regard 























to workson Capital Punishment. We have a few 
pamphets and larger works for sale, some of -which 
are from England. Should the friends of the cause 
extend to us some little encouragement in this way, 
we could afford to print a variety of tracts The fol- 
lowing is a list : 

Essays on Capital Punishment. 

Spear, 
Irremediability of Capital Punishment, 


By Charles 
0 62 
© 04 


C. Burleigh, 

A Report on the Punishment of Death, made to 
the Legislature of the State of New-York. 
By John L.O’Sullivan, 1841, 

Three Discourses on Capital Punishment. 
E. H. Chapin. 1843, 

Cannibalism, the crime prohibited by | Whoso 
sheddeth,’ &c. 0 04 





Letters on the Death-Penalty, addressed to his 
Excellency Gov. Briggs, and the Members 
of the Massachusetts Legis)ature 0 06 
Reform of the Criminal, by O. W. Bacon 6 06 
Capital Punishments unsanctioned by the Gos- 
pel. By Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R. 
S., F. S. A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 0 66 
JUST RECRIVED FROM ENGLAND, 
The writings of J. Sydney Taylor, 1 vol. 
royal octavo, $3 00 
Of which work an English poper thus speaks : 





‘A volume containing selections from the wri- 
tings of this eminent man, of whom the venerable | 
Clarkson has observed, that he ‘ ought to be placed 
among the most valuable benefactors of mankind,’ | 
has been bréught out nnder the superintendence of | 
a committee. It is at once interesting, instructive, | 
edifying ; there is scarcely a branch of literature | 
which is not pleasingly illustrated by the powerful | 
pen of this accomplished writer. His patriotic zeal | 
for liberty—his strenuous and successful opposition | 
to the frequent punishment of death—his struggles | 
against the slave-trade—and his humane and noble | 
defence of unfortunate convicts, who had no means 
of onforcing their appeal of * Not gui.ty,’ are all! 
evinced in these pages,’ 


MISCE! LANEOUS. 
In addition to those on Capital Punishment, 


sale at the office of the Prisoner’s Friend: 
jC The following may be sent by mail:— 
Letters on Clairvoyance, by the celebrated Jack- 





son Davis, 0 25 
Theodore Parker’s Sermon on War, per doz. 0 62 
single, ® 06 


Conditon of the Laboring Population of New- 
York, 


by John H. Griscom, M. D., 12 1-2 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Fountain Minstrel, 0 12 


Opinions of Luther, Calvin and Malancthon 

on the Sabbath, 0 12 

jc 7’The following may also be sent by mail 

by removing the covers. 
| . 


itles of Jesus. By Charles Spear. 16th edition.1 00 
History of Women, by Mrs. Child, 1 0@ 
Biography of Good Wives, 0 63 
Causes of the Decline of Manhood, 0 45 
A Condensed and Popular View ef the 

Evidences of Christianity, 0 62 

Foster’s Bogk-Keeping, 1 oc 

House I Live in, by Dr. Adcott, 0 50 

Young Husband, “ ‘ 0 75 

Young Wife, “ 0 75 

Young Mother, «¢ 0 75 

Graham’s Letters to Young Men on Chastity, 0 50 

Life of Faith, by Prof. 8. C. Upham, 1 00 

Interior Life, by do. 1 00 

Practice of Holiness, by do. @ 37 

Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory, 1 00 

Combe’s Physiology, 0 75 

Do. Phrenology, 0 50 
Do. on the Constitution of Man, 0 50 
Do. on Diet, © 50 

Memoir of Howard, 0 50 
Do. of Wilberforce, @ 25 
Do. of Jonathan Walker, 0 37 

Upham’s Manual of Peace, 0 31 

Fowler’s Phrenology, 1 00 

Fowler on the Church and Religien, @ 50 

Acts of the Elders. © 60 

Consumption Prevented, © 37 

Sweethearts and Wives, by T. 8. Arthur, © 37 

Lovers and Husbands, ss © 37 

JUST RECEIVED, 

An important work on the authority of the 
Scriptures. by Joun Prince, being a 
course of Lectures in elucidation of the 
origin of the several works con posing our 
present Bible, 1 00 

Vegetable Diet, by Dr. Alcott, 0 75 

Dr. Sweetser, on Dyspepsia and Digestion, 1 00 

Mother’s Medical Guide, by Dr. Alcott, 0 62 

Voice of Solomon, * es 0 40 

Young Housekeeper, aie bad 0 75 

Young Men’s Guide, 4 0 75 

* 0 75 


Young Women’s Guide, “ 
Also, a general assortment of School Books of 


most kinds in use. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nantucket, + - Isaac Austin, 
Annisquam, T. A. Smith. 
Taunton, Benj. Spinney, 
Hyannis, Capt. C. Goodspeed, 
Orleano, 8. Higgins. 
Altleboro’, Noah Jackman. 


M. Polly. 
Nathan Wyman. 
Rev. Wm. Coe. 
Darius Smith. 
E. Munroe. 


Leominster, 
Woburn, 

East Medway, 
Weymouth, 
Readiny, 


Worcester, Wm. R. Bliss. 
Salisbury, Jonathan Fowler. 
Danvers, Postmaster, 

New Bedford, - John Bailey, 
Norton, . H. Bates. 
Brewster, - G. Higgins, P. M. 
Truro, - Rev. Mr. Clark. 
Marblehead, - J. 8S. Hammond. 
Hubbardston, - J. A. Waite. 
Holliston, - Hiram A, Morse. 
Needham, - E. K. Whitaker. 
Ashfield, - Leonard Church. 
Ashby, - Rev.W. P. Huntington. 


Capt. C. Thaxton. 


VERMONT. 
Rev. Mr. Sanborn. 


Edgarton, 


Barre, - - 

Woodstock, - - Haskell & Palmer. 

Brattleboro,’  - - Dr. Spaulding. 

Monipelier, - - E. K. Rowell. 

MAINE. 

Dexter, - - Asa Spooner. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE: 

Milford, - - ° Leonard Chase. 


Rufus Merrill. 


Concord, 


Manchester, - - FE. K. Rowell. 

Halifax, - - Rev. I. Thompson. 
NEW-YORK, 

Auburn, - - Ira Cartis. 
MICHIGAN. 


W. W. Hebbard. 
W. H. Gray. 


Adrian, Lenawee Co. 
Kalamazoo, - - 
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